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For “The Friend.” 
: Wayside Notes. 
; (Continued from page 50.) 
_ The successful struggle of gospel freedom 
in New England, against the bitterness, envy 
and wanton u-e of power, by a people such 
as have been thus briefly described, 1s an en- 
 couraging example, that the abuse of autho- 
rity will not attain the end designed ; but that 
men, given up to follow their passions and 
eee will be overruled; that strength, 
and ultimate victory will be given to the hum- 
~ble—those who are in the Lamb’s warfare ; 
that He will put to flight the armies of the 
aliens, and the meek He will guide in the 
paths of judgment. They were conspicuously 
a self-righteous people, and having sinned 
» against the Light of the Lord, were permitted 
_ to wander in darkness, even farther away in 
some particulars, than the heathen world age 
_ not having known the Scriptures, or of the 
coming of our Saviour in the flesh by any 
external evidence, are to be accounted less 
responsible, and more the objects of Divine 
regard, than many whose outward condition 
has favored a growth in religion, but who 
have proved unfaithful. Paul in his epistle 
to the Galatians, describes a situation not 
unlike theirs, where he puts this plain ques- 
tion: “This only would I learn of you, Re- 
_ ceived ye the Spirit by the works of the law, 
_or by the hearing of faith ? are ye so foolish ? 
having begun in the Spirit, are ye now made 
" perfect by the flesh?” and he adds, “Have ye 
uffered so many things in vain?” And in 
is connection it may not be out of place to 


the professing christian world to-day, it is to 
be feared is, in a modified sense at least, too 
“nearly represented in this very quotation. 
But of the Gentiles, Paul writes, “Which have 
‘not the law, do by nature the things contained 
in the law, these, having not the law, area 
law unto themselves ; which show the work 
of the law written in their hearts.” By which 
it is clear these are not by any means excluded 
from the benefit of God’s grace, but in com- 
aon with other members of the human house- 
old, have received a certain measure and 
nifestation of His saving light, adapted to 


heir less enlightened condition, which if sub- 


obedience in the fear of God, which is the 
universal test of discipleship. And in that 
most impressive sermon of the Apostle Peter 
to Cornelius, he sets forth in a striking man- 
ner the universality of God’s love, and the 
high way cast up for all to walkin. He says: 
“ Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter 
of persons ; but in every nation he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with him.” And as he proceeded to preach Je- 
sus of Nazareth, it is stated, the Holy Ghost 
fell on all them which heard the word ; and 
the Jews who were present were astonished, 
as many as came with Peter, because that on 
the “Gentiles also was poured out the gift of 
the Holy Ghost.” Itis hence plain the way of 
salvation is open to all. “He willeth not the 
death of any,” but that all should come and 
partake at His table. 


antecedents of many of the instigators and 
actors in the New Hngland persecutions, I 
have thought their hypocrisy was more to 
be condemned, than the infidelity of the Gen- 
tile world; and that in the infinite justice of 
God, men will not be judged by their acts 
alone, but also by the blessings they have en- 
joyed; their opportunities, and the means of 
light around them. As in the parable of the 
talents, it is impossible to discharge our du- 
ties with fidelity to Him, who furnished us 
with the one, or the two, or the five talents, 
unless we seek for ability to improve them ; 
so will our condemnation be increased, if after 
having been favored abundantly with the out- 


ness. 
shrouded in greater darkness, and carried into 
decper and more flagrant sin, than very many 


that the condition of a large portion of 


ied to, will work for them also cleansing] drawn chiefly from the Gentile world; both 
—reconciliation and acceptance by|acknowledging the same gospel, and its glo- 


rified Head, why should there not have been 
an active sympathy, and a certain spirit of 
co-operation between two such religious com- 
munities, brought together from a desire which 
was common to both, to obtain greater reli- 
gious freedom? On the one hand, Friends 
were a peaceable people; they sought no 
man’s silver or gold, or to do him injury in 
person, character, or estate; they were law- 
abiding, and cheerfully suffered whenever 
their consciences could not yield a willing 
compliance. They were simple, unaffected, 
without disguise in their dealings ; loving the 
truth; seeking their own salvation, and the 
spiritual good of all. Warmness of heart, 
and great frankness of manner, were promi- 
nent qualities among them; and while they 
claimed the most perfect liberty under the 
gospel, in the exercise of their religious du- 
ties, striving to follow in this, and also in 
doctrine, the teaching of our Saviour to the 
primitive believers, they were careful to ac- 
cord the same measure of Christian freedom 
to others. Were Friends received in this 
spirit of generous, loving, open-handed wel- 
come? Were they ever allowed the liberty 
of the broad unoccupied territory of the Colo- 
nies? To these questions the painful narra- 
tive of their sufferings furnishes a sad reply. 
The opposition with which Friends were 
at once confronted upon their-arrival at Bos- 
ton, has few parallels in severity. A reign of 
terror was instituted, and many in their rage 
and blind zeal, were found plotting means for 
their suppression, or banishment, which would 
have disgraced any age or people. In the exer- 
cise of their wrath, some of the chief men in 
New England, both in the church and in the 
government, were seized with a sort of religi- 
ous frenzy, under which they often lost all self- 
control; and the more ignorant classes whose 
prejudices were easily awakened by the clam- 
orous appeals from those in authority, joined 
to their leaders, Friends were not only at the 
mercy of faithless men in power, but they 
often found themselves the prey of a lawless 
mob. And what could have prompted these 
men to commit such wrongs; and how were 
they urged forward in their madness, often 
setting aside their own local laws, or tramp- 
ling under foot the supreme authority of the 
realm, in carrying into practice their cruel 
designs! They were not ignorant men: they 
lived in an age when large intellects abound- 
ed; an age wherein there was much intellec- 
tual culture ; some of them were governors, 
and their associates; judges of courts, and 
prominent church men, whose minds were 
well stored with information. They knew 
the motives that prompted their own coming 
to America. They knew that Friends were 
induced to follow them from what they be- 
lieved to be the call to religious duty. They 
knew, moreover, Friends taught no strange 
or unchristian doctrine, notwithstanding some 
of their enemies had been busy inventing 
heresies of which they were said to be guilty. 


And in dwelling upon the character and 


ward means of grace, we turn our faces back- 
ward, and shut up our hearts in wilful blind- 
I believe there is danger of such being 


who are in the gloom of heathen worship, and, 
as Paul found the men of Athens; who had 
erected an altar inscribed, “'To the unknown 
God.” Whom, therefore, he told them, “ye 
ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you.” 

The ignorance and superstition into which 
men are introduced by birth, or in which they 
find themselves placed by some inevitable 
cause, over which they had no control, is a 
situation that might claim, or plead the long 
forbearance of the Almighty Ruler, whose 
merey is from everlasting to eyerlasting ; 
whose tender regard is ever directed to raise 
the helpless, and to feed the ignorant with 
spiritual food. Paul testifies to having been 
» blasphemer, and persecuter of the church 
of God; but I obtained mercy, he says, “ be- 
cause I did it ignorantly in unbelief.” 

Now, I believe, it will not be contended the 
persecutions practised upon Friends in New 
England, bad even the justification of ignor- 
ance to palliate them. Friends,and those who 
sought their destruction, were not so widely 
separated in belief; as were the ancient Jews 
and the early Christians, whose numbers were 
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I am at a loss, indeed, to fully understand the 
cause of such a fierce blast of opposition, which 
found no rest, until its force was spent in tor- 
turing its victims, and human nature, turning 
away from the dark picture, had moulded 
public opinion more widely to abhor it. In 
their proiession of faith in Christ Jesus, and 
in their ostentatious display of religion, rigidly 
adhering to the deadness of external forms, 
but living without its leavening virtue, and 
restraining power in their hearts, may not a 
parallel be drawn between them and the 
Pharisaical teachers of old; the essential fea- 
tures of whose character, wherever found in 
Christian lands, are as odious to Christ as 
then. In their condition, they could not be- 
hold the work of grace, where it was to be 
really found; and were, even as the unbe- 
lieving Pharisee, unable to comprehend the 
outpouring of God’s love through His dear 
Son, for even those of them who believed were 
‘‘ astonished,” when they found the Holy 
Ghost had been received by the Gentiles, 
True they did not nail the blessed Saviour to 
an outward cross, they did not take away 
his natural life, but they trampled upon 
the cross in their own consciences; counted 
His blood an unholy thing ; crucified the Lord 
of Life afresh in their own souls, by rejecting 
His blessed Spirit ; and even sought to de- 
stroy this seed of God, if it were possible, by 
subjecting to torture and death, some, who 
were the monuments of His grace through 
the power of the Eternal Spirit. 

But there were many who sternly opposed 
these oppressive measures; and there were a 
number of examples, where men who had 
been elected to office, threw down their official 
robes, when they found they were likely to 
become participators in these wrongs; though 
for a number of years the waves of passion and 
sectarian bigotry overwhelmed all other in- 
fluences, and it was scarcely safe for any citi- 
zen to proclaim his manhood, by exercising 
independence of thought. 

What a solemn lesson it is to us; how it 
opens to our view the natural tendency of the 
heart to sin; and if through continued diso- 
bedience, we are left as without God in the 
world, we shall become the prey of our own 
passions, and riot in their enjoyment; and in 
the end suffered, it may be, to drink deeply 
of the cup of His avenging wrath, as will 
appear, occurred to a number of the more 
active, determined perpetrators of these of- 
fences against the work of grace in the hearts 
of His believing children. 

A darker page than this we may vainly look 
for, in the history of the colonies. 

tal ibe 
Philadelphia, 10th mo., 1874. 


(To be continued.) 


The ‘Australian Gum, 


Some notice of this tree has already ap- 
peared in “The Friend.” The following fuller 
account of it, is taken from the “San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin.” 

“The eucalyptus globulus, or Australian 
gum tree, is favorably known to all residents 
of California, where probably not less than 
1,000,000 trees are planted. In this city, in 
front of handsome residences, you will find it 
with its magnificent drooping branches mak- 
ing an effective and graceful shade tree. In 
Oakland the broad avenues are lined with 
them, eucalyptus forests are planted in the 


country surrounding Oakland, and, in fact, in|fever spot, marshy and sickly, the whole 
every county of this State where the cold|/ground was dried up by 14,000 of these trees. 


winter will permit it to live, the eucalyptus 
will be found growing. ‘ 

The wonderful properties of this tree have 
only within the past few years been discovered 
and appreciated. It is justly claimed that 
when the tree flourishes in low, marshy, and 
feverish districts all miasma will cease. It 
destroys the malarial element in any atmos- 
phere where it grows, and is a great absorb- 
ant of moisture, draining the subsoil almost 
as thoroughly as a regular system of piping. 

The eucalyptus is an evergreen, and is 
found in its native country (Tasmania) in 
boundless forests, both on the hillside and in 
the lowlands, under extremes of climates, both 
as to heat and cold, ranging from 130 to 20 
degrees Fahrenheit. Whether it will endure 
a greater degree of cold we think has as yet 
been undetermined. It is, however, worthy 
of trial. 

Its remarkably rapid growth is a matter of 
much surprise, attaining as it does, a maxi- 
mum height of about 300 feet, with a circum- 
ference of from thirty to fifty feet. For tim- 
ber and fuel it is exceedingly useful, being 
hard and easily worked, and very service- 
able for such purposes as the keels of vessels, 
bridges, &c., where strength and durability 
are essential. It is estimated that from $4,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000 in value of this timber 
is exported annually from Australia. 

The leaves of this tree are of a dark bluish 
color of about ten inches long, an inch wide, 
and oddly twisted. They exhale a strong 
camphor-like odor, quite agreeable and pleas- 
ant, which with a large absorption of water 


by the roots, cause the beneficial influence of 


the tree. It bears a small white flower hav- 
ing no odor. 

In consequence of its anti febrile qualities, 
the English Government has planted it ex- 
tensively in the East Indies and Africa, in 
fever districts, with the most satisfactory re- 
sults. In France, Cuba, Spain, Mexico, and 
many other places where malaria, fever, ague, 
and other pestilential diseases prevailed, the 
eucalypti have also been planted: The won- 
derful properties of this tree have been dis- 
cussed by many scientific institutions in Ku- 
rope. tn the Academy of Sciences in this 
city its medical and anti-miasmatic qualities 
have received considerable attention. Dr. 
Pigne Dupuytren testified before that acad- 
emy of the virtues of the eucalyptus, and 
stated that he and Dr. D’Olivera had tested it 
in the French hospital. In the garden sur- 
rounding this hospital a large number of the 
trees are planted for sanitary purposes. It 
had been found efficacious in the treatment 
of affections of the larynx and of mucous 
membranes in general. Experiments careful- 
ly made, have proved.that in a medical. pre- 
paration it cures cases of intermittent fever 


p-} against which quinine alone proves powerless. 


It is also valuable as a disinfectant. 

In Algeria its cultivation was undertaken 
on a large scale. Some 13,000 eucalypti were 
planted in an extremely pestilential and un- 
healthy section, where feyer prevailed to a 
great extent every year, During the fourth 
year of their growth, at the time when the 
fever season used to set in, not a single case 
of fever occurred, yet the trees were only 
nine feet high. Since then this place js re- 
ported free from its unwelcome visitations, 
In the vicinity of Constantinople, anather 


In Cuba marsh diseases are rapidly disap- 
pearing upon the introduction of this tree. A 
railway station in the department of the Var, 
France, was so pestilential that the officials 
could not remain there longer than a year. 
Forty of these trees were planted, and the un- 
healthy condition of the place was changed. — 

Two miles from Hayward’s, in this State, 
the Survoyor-General planted two groves of 
the eucalyptus, one of about ninety acres and 
the other seventy acres ; the whole compris- 
ing about 150,000 trees. They are now only 
about five years old, yet many of the trees are 
forty to fifty feet high, the whole making a 
most extensive and beautiful forest, for fuel 
and timber purposes being worth thousands 
of dollars. 


oe 


For “The Friend.” ’ 
Can Musi¢e be Demoralizing ? 


The following essay on music is taken from 
a common-place book of the writer, without 
his now knowing whence derived, or who is 
its author. If the exponents of the science, 
and the guardians of the virtue of young peo- 
ple, both speak the same language with regard 
to this fascinating amusement being sensual 
and demoralizing, let them beware. And let 
parents no less beware, who instead of the 
needed restraint, have foolishly indulged their 
children herein, as well as in other breaches 
of our testimonies, lest long indifference to, or 
habitual neglect of what is right, may close 
the ears, drown the sensibilities, or harden 
the heart against the still, small voice of the 
Saviour’s love, so that it may cease to strive. 

Picking up a stray number of the Musical 
Review a few days since, my attention was 
arrested by the following remarks, setting 
forth the weakening effects of music, which 
I hope may meet the eyes of many of our 
young people, who are too apt to think that 
whatever their concerned parents and friends 
say upon this important subject is only the 
result of a stereotyped mode of thinking, and 
that their objections are not founded upon 
sound reason. There are many other and still 
more potent reasons why we discard the prac- 
tice, but for the present we will allow the 
organ of our musical societies, and the expo- 
nent of the science, to speak for itself. 

« Music in itself is sensual. Nothing applies 
more directly to the nerves, and through the 
latter to the senses, than sounds. It is for 
this reason, that in the history of all emi- 
nently musical men of the strictly musical 
genius or talents, you can trace the immense 
influence their art had upon their sensual con- 
dition. That influence is generally so great 
that their bodily strength grows weaker and 
weaker, (till an early death calls them away, 


long before they have fulfilled, not only what 


they promised the world, but much more— 
what they promised themselves.) Mozart, 


‘/Schubert, Mendelssohn, Bellini, and others, 


may be cited as examples of the truth of this 
remark. They would have lived much longer, 
had not the sensibility of their nature found 
superabundant food in the sensuality of their 
art. And yet these were the high priests of 
art, the followers of the beautiful and the pure 
in sentiment. But where these conditions are 
wanting—where music has no other purpose 
than to please and excite you—what do you 
think will be the result of that enervated state 
ef body in which such music will have pug 


which lives only by animal instincts, and un- 


oitalsand mad-houses. An intelligent doctor 
will easily trace the frightful ravages which 
nm some instances licentious music has had 
apon his patient. At least in Germany and 
Paris, amongst a hundred sufferers of a cer- 
tain class of the residents in the lunatic asylum, 
you will find a fourth who are or were musi- 
3ians.” 


MUSIC. 

I have known several men who were skil- 
ful players on musical instruments. Nearly 
all of them were of idle habits and worthless 
character—showing that music has not that 
elevating and sublime influence which some 
claim for it. I have known several girls or 
young women, commonly called “young la- 
dies,’ who had spent two or three years in 
learning to play on the piano, and they had 
thus become, as they thought, very “accom- 
plished ;” yet they could not write a letter in 
a neat, business-like manner, could not ex- 
press themselves well, nor spell all the words 
correctly, nor punctuate properly, nor fold 
and direct the letter neatly. They could 
neither make bread nor mend a coat, and un- 
derstood very little of household economy. 
The study of music had contributed largely 
to destroy their usefulness, and to prevent in- 
tellectual improvement. I have known young 
eerie of both sexes who had a strong passion 
‘or music—they resolved to indulge it, and 
having acquired some skill, sought such com- 
pany as appreciated their attainments. This 
soon led to midnight parties ; to the acquaint- 
ance of skilful musicians of low character, to 
wine drinking, to concerts, to balls, to thea- 
tres, to practical infidelity, to ruined morality. 
The Society of Friends has therefore, with 
much wisdom, adopted the principle of total 
abstinence—it has reasoned as temperance men 
have done, and maintained that on account 
of the numerous evils which are very apt to 
result from a study of music, and the bad in- 
fluence and bad company to which it often 
leads, the simplest and easiest remedy is to 
forego the little good that it may sometimes 
do, and to exclude it from the list of studies 
and amusements. Do young people want 
amusements? Far more satisfactory and en- 
during charms may be found in the pursuit 
of the natural sciences—in making botanical 
collections, in studying minerals, in geological 
‘tours, in microscopical examinations, in draw- 
ing and sketching objects of natural history 
and landscapes, and in the pursuit of astrono- 
my and the enjoyment of the wonders of the 
telescope. These improve the intellect and 
expand the mind, and do not, like music, ad- 
dress themselves merely to animal delights. 
_ The ear is sometimes pleased, at the same 
time that improving and exalting eae 

e received through its medium. The hap- 
piness of animal life indicated by the song of 
birds; the murmurs of the breeze through 
forests; the sound of falling water; the roar 
of cataracts or the ocean—these and many 
other enjoyments of a’similar character, are 
sometimes adduced to prove the lawfulness 
and propriety of that other kind of music 


u? Your mind will be also enervated; it/which costs so much time to study, which 

ill soon lose its balance, and be unable to dis-|gives a distaste for the sober, self-denying 

singaish what is pure and noble, until you will|duties of life, and which so strongly tends to 
ave become one of that large class of society |bad company and dissipation. 


There are at the present time, according to 


orincipled, and often even unlawful means of|authentic statistics, 700,000 pianos in use in 
satisfying them. We think the best answer|the United States. The cost, at three hundred 
10 the above question may be gathered from|dollars each, would amount to over 200,000,- 
she records of the victims which fill our hos-|000 dollars. 


This sum would build 200,000 
school-houses, at an expense of one thousand 
dollars each—or it would construct the Pacific 


railroad—or it would provide fine libraries, of] brought on congestion of the liver. 


about one thousand volumes each, for 200,000 
neighborhoods—or it would provide every 
human being in the world with a cheap Bible 
or good Testament. Is it not a wise prohi- 
bition which Friends have adopted, of the 
practice which has led to this enormous ex- 
travagance, for a useless, not to say worse 
than useless gratification ; while so many are 
suffering for the necessaries of life, and are 
growing up in ignorance and darkness, for 
want of suitable provision to enlighten them ? 
It is now common to find families provided 
with costly pianos, who when called upon to 
assist charitable objects, ‘cannot afford to ;” 
and the parents ‘‘ cannot” buy for their chil- 
dren useful books for intellectual and religious 
instruction. 

Music has been largely introduced, of late 
‘amr to attract hearers to public lectures for 

enevolent objects. But those who come to 
hear the songs, like them merely for the music 
they possess, and care little for the subject; 
and the attempt to throw fascinations around 
the enterprise, in this artificial and extrinsic 
manner, has defeated its own object, by pre- 
venting labor unless when accompanied with 
these fascinations. The attempt has also been 
made to make studies at schools alluring, by 
largely interspersing music; but as the mind 
cannot be exercised, disciplined, and devel- 
oped, except by positive exertion and labor, 
to which there can be no “royal road,” the 
intended assistant is likely only to make an 
enervated and thoughtless people. 

I have no doubt that whatis called “church 
music” has this tendency. A pious and in- 
telligent Presbyterian minister, now a mis- 
sionary in a foreign land, assured the writer 
that it was his conviction that the religious 
world at large were suffering great loss for 
want of more of the spirit of Friends’ mode 
of worship in their religious meetings. He 
thought there was not enough of silent, in- 
dividual exercise—everything was done by 
the minister and the choir—and every moment 
was occupied either in acting or listening, 
from the commencement to the close. Yet 
the incompatibility of the enervating influence 


‘me, I believe.” 


THE FRIEND. ro 


For “The Friend.” 
John Finch Marsh. 
(Continued from page 71.) 
SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS LAST DAYS. 


My father appeared much benefitted by our 
visit to Margate. During the whole five weeks 
of our stay he was remarkably well, enjoying 
the fresh air and exercise greatly. But soon 
after our return the weather became autum- 
nal, and in little more than a week he was 
laid up, having appeared to take a chill, which 
He was 
ill about four weeks. For nearly two the ex- 
pectation of recovery was dominant, and my 
beloved mother nursed him with calm cheer- 
fulness. Sweet composure reigned in the 
house. I called in repeatedly, and observed 
his desire to get everything worldly off his 
mind, that he “ might have nothing to think 
about.” “You shouldn’tlet little things trouble 
you; I seem to have done with time.” He 
gave me a gentle hint to come as often as pos- 
sible, ‘“‘for we do not know how it may be 
from one day to another.” “It seems hid 
from me whether I shall get about again ; if I 
do, I shall be thankful; and if not, resigned.” 

Fourteen days before he died, I called in for 
an hour, which seemed to comfort him. He 
asked me to write a letter for him, and then 
took me quite by surprise with the following 
words, “If I pass away all will be well with 
I asked him if he felt that? 
He replied, “Of course Ido. My Heavenly 
Father that visited me when a child is the 
same now. I loved and feared Him from a 
child. I have found I have not followed cun- 
ningly devised fables,—it’s the Inward Saving 
Grace—though it has not been my way, like 
many do, to make a great talk. I’m afraid 
many pass away unprepared, and their rela- 
tions and friends think they are prepared. 
They must know something that I have 
known. Sometimes in the night I felt low, 
that I had no one to speak to, but I endeavor 
to bear it.” I asked if he was pleased to see 
me? He answered, “I am now, and always 
pleased, night or day.” He wondered his 
friends had not been to see him. I told him 
I had not given a very bad account of him. 
He said, “It’s no use to mince the matter; I 
have never had such an illness before, to seem 
so near the close; my poor tongue,” &. I 
asked if he wanted to see my husband, who 
was from home? “Of course I do; George 
knows I want him to be with me at the close.” 

From that time I was with him night and 
day, with little exception (notwithstanding 
we had obtained a nurse,) and the next even- 
ing my husband came, and also remained until 
the close. We all felt it a great privilege to 


of music, and the exercise and discipline of|wait on him. The calm, peaceful serenity 


silent worship, had-not occurred to him. It 
is questionable whether the two, so opposite 
in their nature, could ever be advantageously 
introduced into the same assembly.* 


* The artificial, not to say superficial influences, which 
are called in to aid religious worship, were strikingly 
shown some years ago, at an extensive revival in a large 
village in New York. A young woman, a very skilful 
musician, was leader of the choir, and was waited on by 
a special deputation of the leading men of the congrega- 
tion, to secure her regular services, “for,” said they, 
“the Lord’s cause cannot go on without your help’— 
although she made no profession of religion, and eyen 
her moral character was not of the highest grade. 

2. 

And they that know thy name will put 
their trust in thee, for thou, Lord, hast not 
forsaken them that seek thee, 


which had been his portion through life, was 
doubly present now, and the feeling inspired 
in the hearts of all who were with him was, 
oh! that their latter end might be like his! 
On hearing a letter read one day, he said, 
‘‘So much about outward enjoyments, and 
nothing about the inward life ; so much living 
in outward gratification, feeding and encour- 
aging the earthly mind. It’s one thing to 
talk about being prepared, but another to be 
prepared. There’s an inward guidance for us 
all; we all know when we have not done what 
is right, and what we ought to do.” “ Let us 
try and be cheery ; we have known the Truth, 
and we love the Truth, and we know what 
the Truth is; and the more we know of it, the 
more we see the beauty and excellency of it.” 


‘How people can settle down as they do in 
world!” 

After the complaint seemed giving way, 
and his tongue beginning to clear, and our 
drooping hopes to revive, he said, “I like to 
look at your countenances ; it may not be long 
we shall look upon one another. I don’t think 
you know how ill and weak I am.” He wanted 
my husband to sit down with me by him, and 
said, “I have always loved quiet; I enjoy it. 
I think we are alike for that, George and I. 
It’s not in the much talking. When I was in 
my cradle the Lord was my loving Father, 
my loving Saviour. I should wish my inter- 
ment conducted in great simplicity ; no show ; 
no brass on the coffin. I hope you will have 
a nice opportunity after tea of waiting on the 
Lord!” ‘I have so many kind nurses; your 
attention could not be exceeded.” 

Two of his nieces coming in, he said, “I 
hope we shall all meet one day to sing the 
same song. We have all of us been preserved 
from childhood, have we not? 1 dare say we 
have all fallen short of our duty, but what is 
passed cannot be recalled, and the future is 
hidden from us—the present time only is ours. 
We have all a great work to do; we must 
know the New Birth.” My aunt, E. P. C., 
coming in soon after, he said to her, ‘ I never 
could put up with anything superficial. It is 
an inward work. I have loved the Truth from 
achild. I have known what true Quakerism 
is. I have loved the Truth as it is in Jesus. 
Mine has been a close walk with the Saviour. 
I have suffered much, according to my mea- 
sure, at the state of our Society. There must 
be such a people. It’s not what we profess, 
it’s the principle; it’s nothing outward that 
will do. I was recorded a minister in 1818. 
Nearly all that knew me at that time are gone. 
I have known in my life so very many in our 
Society of the excellent of the earth; yes, the 
excellent of the earth. Many now have made 
mistakes of one kind or another, and gone 
more or less into the world.” ‘TI do not see 
how we can be right unless we dwell in love,” 
then quoting some texts on love, said, “ How 
very beautiful the Scriptures are! The Spirit 
of the Saviour is all love, gentleness, compas- 
sion. If we are on the Rock we are in love, 
peace, gentleness, and joy in believing.” 

“ Arrayed in robes of purest white 
The crown immortal wears ; 
And numbered with the saints in light, 
The palm of victory bears.” 

“ That’s when we're gone.” 

He fondly recognised each face, saying, 
“ What a favor it is I can see so clear!” 

In the evening he said, “The prophet Eze- 
kiel, what a wonderful man he was! Ifever 
I get at the Scriptures again, how doubly I 
shall value them!” The next day, remaining 
in a critical state, he was cautioned not to 
talk much. He replied, “1 don’t want to talk. 
I don’t want to hear what is passing. Wait 


ee J 
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and these were the words, “Thou knowest, 
oh! Lord, how poor and weak I am brought, 
but hitherto Thy Hand has sustained me, and 
I believe the everlasting arms will be under- 
neath, and I believe Thou canst raise me up 
if it be Thy will. I thank Thee that I do not 
suffer great pain. And to think my little 
grandson is so kept ; dear boy, I do love him!” 

My husband’s mother coming in, he said, 
“My dear love to her; I’m too weak to talk ; 
so many kind friends!” She replied, “ And 
One kinder than all.” He said, “Oh! yes, 
yes, yes, yes, yes. yes.” 

He said to me one day, “I don’t want the 
meeting to say anything about me; my life 
has been my testimony.” 

One day when the doctor was here, my 
father said, “I know him well, and feel him 
like a brother. I believe he will do his best 
for me.” The doctor answered, “And you 
are doing the best for yourself by your quiet, 
passive conduct.” Father replied, “I always 
have desired to dwell in the sweetness and 
gentleness of the Saviour’s spirit.” 

He said, “I think it will be a miracle if I 
am raised up again; but miracles have not 
ceased. The Lord could raise me up.” He 
also said several days back, that if he re- 
covered be did not wish “there should be a 
great deal of talk about illness, but rather 


ties for information have been considerable, 
and give weight to the views expressed. 

The Cheyennes and Arapahoes number re- 
spectively 2250, and 1675; a portion of each 
tribe are in the Sioux country and affiliate 
with these Indians. They bave long inhabited 
the region now occupied by them, with the 
plains westward toward Colorado. In 1867 
the Cheyennes were at war with the United 
States, and*were much humbled by a fearfully 
destructive attack by troops upon one of their 
camps. nan 

When Brinton Darlington became their 
Agent, in 1869, they were in the country 
around Camp Supply, and fed from that post. 
B. D., afier much hardship, erected a saw-mill 
and buildings at the site of the present agency, 
enclosed farms, and bad them ploughed. He 
then. induced the Arapahoes to move to the 
agency, near which their main camps have 
been situated almost ever since. <A school 
was opened, and from 20 to 45 Arapahoe chil- 
dren have attended it—some have learned to 
speak English fluently. A few of the Ara- 
pahoes gave some attention to farming, and 
it had been intended to furnish two or three 
of the chiefs this year with a small herd of 
cattle for the purpose of beginning the raising 
of stock, but the recent troubles have pre- 
vented it. The Cheyennes have never all been 


dwell on the mercy of recovery, and talk of|/near the agency but once last spring. Most 


better things.” “I have thought if my life 
was spared, I shonld like to pen a little how 
sweetly I was visited from a child.” 

In the night I was awoke by his melodious 
voice in wrestling prayer on his own account, 
concluding with ‘‘ And oh! that my darling 
boy may be kept as wesdesire him to be kept 
while his mother is away.” Soon after he 
said, “I don’t want to hear any more about 
houses made with men’s hands,” referring to 
that expression in an epistle “a House in the 
Heavens.” The next morning, after giving 
directions about some of his things, he wished 
to be quiet; and then turning the 8th and 9th 
verses of the 55th of Isaiah into a prayer, 
offered an humble supplication for the light 
of the Lord’s countenance and presence. 

He had become so weak, he often felt un- 
able to talk; and one day said, “ I don’t think 
it likely I can be raised up. I would not have 
you look to it.” 

One who came in said she hoped he had a 
bright prospect either way? He nodded yes, 
saying, “It would be a sad thing if it were 
not so, would it not?” 

Once when we were giving him something, 
he said, ‘‘ How everything is provided! Even 
the sparrows are not forgotten.” 

Ono day he said to one who was attending 


on him, “If I get about again, [hopeI should|the military. Friends long avoided calling 
“Set alupon them. At last, through representations 
watch, oh! Lord, before my mouth; keep the/made to the Department at Washington, an 
“Get the words of my|jorder was sent down to Col: Brooke, at Camp 
mouth, and the meditation of my heart, be|Supply, to arrest and remove the lawless 
and seeif I get better. I seem to have nothing| acceptable in Thy sight, oh Lord, my strength| whites. But it was too late. The Cheyennes 


be even more careful of my walk.” 


door of my lips.” 


to do with the world. To know you are alljand my Redeemer.” 


near me, and caring for me!” 

In the afternoon, being alone with him, I 
heard him praying in a low voice; but not 
being near, could only hear it in broken sen- 
tences, “how unworthy, how unfaithfully I 
have served Thee * * 


be Thy will, oh! Heavenly Father, to spare 


(To be continued.) 
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fully The subjoined account of the results of the|the first rudiments of agriculture. Ourrecoré 
* all my sins are) labors of Friends among the four most intract-|is that we treated them with kindness, fu 

forgiven through Jesus Christ * * * Ifit/ able tribes under their care, and their present|nished all their supplies honestly, and induced 
Dr. J. E,|them to keep the peace for five years. Bu 
me a little longer, I trust my heart * * * |Rhoads, by request. Having visited their no positive step towards work or christianiza 
or be with me in the last extremity and sup- agencies botlrin the years 1873 and 1874, and tion was made. jade 
port.” The next evening I heard him again, 'travelled extensively among them, his facili.| The Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches, num 


condition, has been furnished by 


of them have staid out on the buffalo range, 
but all formed. friendly relations with their 
Agents. They have abstained from raids and 
depredations, except that last year, about 200 
of them went to Colorado and killed some 
cattle, and that some of their bad young men 
have joined the Comanches from time to time 
in raids into Texas. A few acts of violence 
have been committed by bad young Ara- 
pahoes, but the tribe has been steadily peace- 
ful and tractable. Little Raven and Powder 
Face, their principal chiefs, have seemed to 
accept in some degree the teachings of Chris- 
tianity. 4 
The Cheyennes are a proud and warlike 
race. During the last four years the white 
settlements in Kansas have approached at 
least 60 miles nearer the territory. Large 
numbers of whites have killed buffalo for their 
hides on the reservations, and many whiskey 
sellers and horse thieves have debauched and 
robbed these Indians. Their Agents have 
arrested several of the whiskey dealers, and 
incurred their mortal hate. But as their num- 
bers increased, the civil force of three mar- 
sbals was totally inadequate, and’ Friends 
have always been slow to use them, because 
they were armed. The only efficient force to 
arrest and remove the white intruders was 


stung by the loss of the horses stolen from 
them, and seeing the buffalo slaughtered, rose 
in resistance, and the present war began. No 
Cheyenne child bas ever been in our school 
nor has any full blood Cheyenne undertaken 
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er respectively about 2,000, 3,000 and 400. 
\ treaty was made with them in 1867, where- 
y they agreed peaceably to occupy their 
resent reservation, lying between the Red 
iver and Washita. The Comanches have 
oamed over the region from middle ‘Texas to 
he head waters of the Red River, for ages. 
‘he Kiowas have long been affiliated with 
hem, although they have a tradition that 
hey came from the far north, a legend some- 
vhat corroborated by their physical character- 
stics. Hor a long time these tribes and the 
yeople of Texas have mutually injured each 
ther. They own thousands of horses, and 
ave been wont to go on forays into Texas 
nd Mexico for scalps, and to steal horses and 
aptives. During the five years they have 
yeen under the care of Friends, all captives 
1ave been given up, and much stolen stock, 
‘aiding has diminished, and many bands, es- 
pecially of Comanches, bave come in to their 
A gency, who formerly remained wholly upon 
he plains. Especially did the raids result 
n less loss of life to whites than formerly. 
[he causes leading to this result were: 1st. 
The honest supply of good rations, upon which 
Shey became more and more dependent. 2nd. 
[he impression made upon them by the de- 
voted kindness of the Agents and their em- 
ployés, and of the two missionary teachers 


For “The Friend.” 

[The following letter has been kindly fur- 
nished by one of the Indian Aid Committee ; 
and we are sure it will interest our readers. 
The consistent Friend who fills this agency 
is in a most responsible position, and should 
receive the sympathy of his fellow-members. ] 

Wicsita AGENCY, 
Anadarko, I. T., 10th mo. 6th, 1874. 

Dear Friend,—I am here at the agency, and 
have been since the 20th ultimo, having ar- 
rived here on that day. My dear Margaret 
is still at Lawrence. She forwarded thy valued 
and very kind letter of the 16th ultimo, to me, 
with one of her own in which she says, I in- 
close a letter from our dear, kind and sympa- 
thizing friend. 

Things around the agency are looking very 
much as they did when thou wert here, and 
in taking a view from our house, there is 
nothing apparent, to remind us of the late 
battleand great excitement. If thou wert here 
and would ride out with me past the school 
enclosure and onward to the shops to our 
right, on the hill-side, we would see a soldiers’ 
encampment, and beyond the shops other tents 
would be met with, and still a little farther 
on arifle pit or two. All would be quiet and 
orderly, and should we meet with the officers 
they would salute us pleasantly and cordially. 
who went among them. 3rd. The killing of|Then if we were to climb the hill back of our 
30 many of their young men while on raids|house, we would find, on its top, that the trees 
by the military. 4th. The arrest and im-jhad all been cut down, and in two or three 
a of Satanta and Big Tree. This|places stockades made by the military com- 

ad a powerful effect upon the Kiowas, who|panies, from which a most extended view of 
for a year almost wholly, if not absolutely, |the surrounding country is had in every direc- 
cave up raiding. An apprehension of what|tion. The trees on the side of the hill are 
law meant, and punishment for crime instead|undisturbed. There is in the corral at the com- 
of blind vengeance, was awakened by this|missary building a small company of cavalry, 
arrest and imprisonment. Doubtless, also,}which have their quarters there. Well, these 
the clemency of the government in the release|things look like war; but. tbe soldiers are so 
of Satanta and Big Tree had a temporarily |seldom seen away from their camp, and things 
good effect. are so quiet among them, that their presence 

The Penetethka band of Comanches, twolis as little annoying as it can be, perhaps, with 
years since, went to the Wichita Agency to|soldiers here at all. It seems to be the aim 
be more settled. They have long practised |of the officers to do nothing that will conflict 
some tillage of the ground, and are different| with my duty as Agent, and they are careful 
from the great bulk of the tribe. No Kiowa|to avoid things that they suppose will not be 
or Comanche child of full-blood, has attended|in accordance with my views. They are 
school. The excellent school at the Kiowa|simply here, and attend to their duties, as 
Agency has been filled by Caddos, &c. military men, and I try to attend to mine, as 

~The good results of the labors of Friends} agent. 
appear in the settlement of the Penetethka| One of our Indians brought me word on 
Comanches, and in a very considerable pro |Seventh day last, that some whisky traders 
ortion of the Kiowas, and some Comanche]were at a point about 12 miles from here, and 
ands remaining now at peace. A few of|were supplying the Indians with whisky. I 
their leading men have heard the simplest|}gave the information to the officer in com- 
ths of the gospel, and appear to have been|mand, who sent a small detachment, with 
fluenced by them, and the example of the|the Indian for their guide, and they arrested 
Friends with whom they came into contact,|three out of four men that were seen there. 
80 as to show marked change of character, if|They were white men, but they were found in 
not a change of heart. a settlement of Mexicans who are living in an 
The Apaches have changed greatly for the|out of the way place on the Kiowa reserva- 
better, and had peace continued they would|tion. I believe these whisky traders and 
have been settled in another year. Ten Co-|horse-thieves are harbored and perhaps as- 
anche chiefs or head men might have been|sisted by the Mexicans, and I have written 
trusted with small herds for raising stock|Agent Hayworth upon the subject of their re- 
this year, had not the turbulent ones broken| moval out of the country. It is my intention 
out in war. The Kiowas and Comanches had |to follow the matter up closely. 
no special grievances to complain of, as a} The poor, deluded and misguided Indians! 
cause of war, unless the slaughter of buffalo|If they had listened to thy counsel and admo- 
is regarded as such, and the placing of troops|nition last spring, and acted upon it, what 
along the northern border of Texas so as to|suffering would have been prevented. Sa- 
prevent them from raiding. tanta, Big Tree, and other Kiowas and some |child on the same platform of intellectual cul- 
These tribes, as well as the Cheyennes, will| Cheyennes, I understand, have gone into the|ture with those who are blessed with sight. 
probably be disarmed and dismounted, and|Cheyenne Agency, and given themselves up,|_ But while public and private benevolence, 
kept under military surveilliance till they|/prisoners of war. I suppose thou hast had has done so much for the real elevation of the 
arn habits of submission and industry. information from Agent Hayworth, of the blind in social life and industrial training, the 


situation of affairs at his agency. A number 
of bands of both Kiowas and Comanches are 
there. 

Most of the Indians belonging here had 
their camp equipments, housekeeping articles, 
harness, some plows, indeed almost every 
thing they had, destroyed. The dry weather 
and hot winds of summer, cut off their crops 
till they were almost an entire failure, and 
what was saved was mostly destroyed by the 
Kiowas and Comanches. The Indians of the 
Canadian river settlement suffered but little 
from other Indians, except in the loss of stock. 
A large number of their animals have been 
stolen. 

The weather is pleasant, and I think none 
of our Indians have actually suffered, and if 
their annuity goods, which I understand are 
on the way, reach us before cold weather sets 
in I hope we can keep them from suffering. 
Many of them left their homes at the time of 
the disturbance, to seek places of safety, but 
they are settling down again, and scem de- 
sirous of continuing to improve their condi- 
tion. They all came to the agency after my 
return, were very friendly, and were glad to 
see me at home again. Each of them had his 
own account to give of the late trouble. I 
think about fifty of our Indians, taken from 
the different bands, have gone with the troops 
as guides and scouts, which I fear will have 
a demoralizing effect upon them. 

The school is doing well; on the first day 
of the session thirty-five children were in at- 
tendance, and the number has increased to 
sixty-six. 

And now, my dear friend, what of the fu- 
ture? I have not heard what action was 
taken by the Executive Committee at its 
meeting at Richmond, but I do not think 
these Indians should be forsaken at the 
time of their greatest need. Why! they are 
looking to you and to me to relieve them 
from their distresses. They have put their 
children under our care and protection, and 
expect us to give them a training that will 
fit them for civilization. As much as it may 
be desirable to take up our abode again among 
civilized people, I do not think now is the 
time to forsake this people, and I am not in-. 
clined to do so, just now, unless I am called 
away by those under whose auspices I am 
laboring, or by those who stand above me in 
an official capacity. 

I am most truly thy attached friend, 


lk dts 
—__+<+—___ 
For “The Friend.” 


We have been requested to lay the follow- 
ing before our readers. 


Pennsylvania Working Home for Blind Men. 

“ And Jesus took the blind man by the hand.” Mark 
viii. 23. 

Our Saviour on this and other occasions, 
manifested his special interest in the blind. 
Christian sympathy has largely followed this 
example. Public sentiment rejoices in the 
human achievements which have marked the 
progress of institutions for the instruction of 
the blind ; where those who sat in darkness 
have been morally and mentally illuminated. 
Every State in the Union has nobly responded 
to the public demand, which places the blind 
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community has not been fully aware of the 
large number who have passed from these 


institutions, and are homeless, or destitute of}and to the cause of truth itself.” 


employment, and need, in the spirit of the 
Saviour’s words, to be “ taken by the hand.” 

When the Saviour asked the blind man 
what he would have him do? he answered: 
‘‘Lord, that I may receive my sight.” This 
would naturally be the first request. But 
another cry comes up with almost equal 
force: “Give me employment; the means of 
helping myself; save me from becoming a 
burden on others.” 

Those who have learned useful trades, fail 
to obtain employment in workshops for the 
seeing; they are often equally neglected by 
the community in which they live. If home- 
less and unoccupied, their future is sad and 
dark indeed. 

A “ Home” for a limited number, with 
workshops, and employment outside for a still 
larger number, is the appropriate relief now 
sought. Floating on the tide of busy life, 
they also ask for a working oar, that they 
may stem the troubled waters which threaten 
to sweep them down. 

This great want, long foreseen and felt, is 
now, happily, to be supplied. The Trustees 
of the “Pennsylvania Working Home for 
Blind Men,” recently incorporated, have pur- 
chased a commodious lot and building on Lan- 
caster avenue, West Philadelphia, for $20,000. 
The liberality of the citizens called upon, has 
enabled them to provide the first payment, 
and means to put the house in working order. 

But to meet the further payments on the 
property and the erection of workshops, will 
require about $15,000 more; it is hoped that 
not only this sum will be forthcoming, but a 
liberal endowment to enlarge its truly benefi- 
cent work. 

If “God helps those who help themselves,” 
shall not the blind man’s appeal be heard, 
when he asks not the bread of charity, nor 
wayside alms, but work,—work on the trades 
he has learned, tiat he may help himself, and 
thus secure the blessing of help from his 
Heavenly Father. This accomplished, we 
may be allowed to say, and Jesus still “ takes 
the blind by the hand.” 

WItiiAM CHAPIN, 


Principal of the Penna. Institution for the Blind. 
Philada., October, 1874. 
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In “An Appeal for The Ancient Doctrines 
of the Religious Society of Friends,” published 
by direction of the Yearly Meeting held in 
Philadelphia in the 4th month, 1847, and ad- 
dressed to its members, there is a brief review 
of a work entitled ‘An Inquiry into some 
parts of Christian doctrine and practice hav- 
ing relation more especially to the Society of 
Friends,” of which Edward Ash was the au- 
thor. In that “Inquiry” an attempt is made 
to exhibit an alleged unsoundness of the 
early Friends on several points of Christian 
doctrine. In reference to those Friends BK. 
Ash states, “I am persuaded, after much ex- 
amination and reflection, that their claim to 
deference in the former character [as inter- 
preters of Scripture and expounders of Chris- 
tian doctrine] has in past times been too 
largely and implicitly admitted among us; 


There is another remark in ‘The Appea 
for the Ancient Doctrines,” the truth of whicl 
has been strikingly illustrated by events oe 

The principal object of attack is Barclay’s|curring since it was written. It says, “One 
Apology, though George Fox, William Penn, |inevitable consequence which attends all in- 
Thomas Story, John Richardson and Richard |novation upon its religious principles, is the 
Claridge are all arraigned as promulgators of|injury to the unity and harmony of the Society. 
unscriptural doctrine, and unworthy of con-|Not only is the Society laid open to great 
fidence as interpreters of Scripture. unsettlement and confusign, and the peace of 

After pointing out the serious charges made |families, and the preservation and growth of 
against some of the fundamental doctrines|individuals in the blessed Truth greatly en- 
ever held by Friends, and the unsoundness of|dangered; but by allowing the jfirstavrong to 
those advanced by H. Ash, the Yearly Meet-|pass uncondemned, the way is open for further 
ing states, “ We feel ourselves bound to bear|departures from the Scriptural doctrines which 
a decided testimony against the tenor of the|Friends have believed and maintained from 
whole work; to declare our unshaken belief|the beginning.’ As regards the injury that 
in the doctrines of the Gospel, as promulgated |has resulted from that cause, “to the unity 
by our early Friends, and to deny the charges |and harmony of the Society,” if the professions 
preferred against the founders of our religious |made be true, that evil has been sorrowfully 


and that this has been; and in some degree 
still is, a source of serious injury* to our Society, 


Society, and the excellent works which they 
have left behind them.” The Yearly Meeting 
also declares, ‘‘ Were the Society to conform 
to the unscriptural opinions advocated in the 
work under notice, it would be carried back 
to the beggarly elements, to the institution 
of a ministry dependent upon human talents 
and learning, influenced by the various jar- 
ring commentaries upon the Holy Scriptures, 
now existing in christendom; and that most 
precious freedom from reliance upon outward 
means, would be lost, in which we are enabled 
to sit down togetber in solemn silence, and 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth, 
without the intervention of words. Thus the 
very existence of the Society would be de- 
stroyed.” . 

The sequel is generally well known. E. Ash 
finding the Society in England not prepared 
at that time to adopt his views, so far as to with- 
hold the publication of another edition of Bar- 
clay’s Apology, resigned his right of member- 
ship in it as a protest against its continued un- 
soundness, and joined another religious body. 
But the Society there issued no disownment 
of the work or its author, The poison was al- 
lowed to work, to permeate the whole body, 
without any antidote being administered ; and 
its effects, and that of similar sentiments con- 
tained in other works published by members, 
were not long in giving evidence, that the 
original faith of Friends was being, not only 
called in question, but discarded by very 
many. EH. Ash saw the change effected and 
going on, and doubtless thinking the time 
propitious for the further spread of his heresy, 
he applied to be received back into the Society. 
He was received with open arms, without 
making any acknowledgment of the wrong he 
had done by the attack made on the founders 
of the Society, and on the doctrines they pro- 
mulgated. He was again placed in the station 
of a minister. How far the consequences 
set forth by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 
the paragraph last quoted, have already been 
manifested, those of our readers who are ac- 
quainted with the state of things among 
Friends in Great Britain, can judge. Certain 


it is, according to the accounts published, not. 


a few have gone “back to the beggarly ele- 
ments ;” there is a strong disposition mani- 
fested to have “a ministry dependent upon 
human talents and learning,” and silent meet- 
ings have become so irksome to’a large por- 
tion of the members, that reading the Scrip- 
tures has been introduced into many meetings 
by the consent of the Yearly Meeting. 


* The italicising throughout is our own. 


part of the members. 
further departures from the scriptural doc- 
trines which Friends have believed and main- 
tained from the beginning,” has been taken 
advantage of, by numbers, who since the pub- 
lication of the “Inquiry” have tried what they 
could do to impugn the doctrines and subvert 
the practices which Friends have ‘‘ held from 


brought home to the hearts of a very large 
Opening the way “ for 


the beginning.” 
Encouraged by the kindly manner in whieh 


his attacks upon the founders and principles 
of the Society had been received by his breth- 


ren in England, Edward Ash, a short time 


prior to. the meeting of “ the Conference” in 


London in the 11th mo. 1873, and intended to 
influence its action, published a pamphlet en- 


titled “George Fox, his Character, Doctrine 
and Work.” His name is not given in full, as 


the author of this work, the initials only being 
signed to the preface. It is, however, well 
known in England that he was the author, 
and it was fully admitted in the discussion 
that took place in London Yearly Meeting, 
We have just got possession of a copy. (Ha 
thinks ‘‘no attempt has yet been made carefully 
to examine and fully to portray his [G. Fox’s] 
character, doctrine and work ;” and therefore 
he undertakes it and gives his views on the 
three points mentioned. E. Ash admits that 
George Fox was a good man, and that he 
was an instrument of good to the professing 
church, but insists that he was deluded, self- 
opinionated and a teacher of unscriptural re- 
ligious opinions. 

Our object, on the present occasion, is not 
to defend the character or the religious faith 
of the “founder” of the Society of Friends, 
were it needful to do so; but to lay before our 
readers, by a few extracts from this pamphlet 
before us, the tenor of the sentiments incul. 
cated in it,and virtually endorsed by Frenchay 
Monthly Meeting; where it says in the me. 
morial prepared by it respecting HE. Ash, that 
“Asa minister of the gospel he was deservedly 
honored ;” and that his large and accurate 
knowled.e of the Holy Scriptures, especiall 
of the New Testament, not only became ~~ 
servient to his work as a minister, but was als« 
turned to a most important practical use, for 
the benefit of his younger friends in the 
Bible classes.” 

After giving several extracts from the 
Journal of Geo. Fox, E. Ash draws the follow: 
ing conclusions, among others, from them :— 

‘“‘ His [G. F.’s] full persuasion that he was 
largely the subject of immediate revelations 
of the truth and will of God, and his implicit 
confidence in his power of distinguishing the 


” 


ies. 

‘Fifth, the absence of any sufficient evi- 
ence, either internal or external, of the reality 
f much that he relates. 

“Lastly, without thinking it needful to in- 
llicate the particular passages to which I 
allude, I must express my conviction that 
many of the above extracts afford plain evi- 
dence that he himself, and not a few of his 
srethren, more or less frequently mistook the 
workings of their own imagination or other 
iatural faculties for divine communications 
and commands.” ‘ 

Speaking of the “arrogant” language some- 
‘imes used by Geo. Fox, he says: 
*¢ One conspicuous illustration of this is seen 

n the indiscriminate and unjustifiable way in 
which he habitually applied the word hireling, 
n the evil sense in which our Lord uses it 
n John x. 12, 13, to every one who received 
stated payment for spiritual work. He seems 
aever to have remembered that Christ him- 
self had elsewhere said, ‘ The laboreris worthy 
of his hire,’ and that his apostle (with appa- 
rent reference to these words) had used the 
yet more explicit ones, ‘Even so hath the 
Lord ordained that they which preach the 
gospel should live of the gospel.’ The prin- 
ciple of wages or hire, in some form or other, 
is here as plainly laid down as any thing well 
ean be. Its legitimate and beneficial applica- 
tion is a totally different question.” 


‘rom the operations of his own natural facul-|with expressing my conviction that such is 
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not the case, that nothing is any where said in 
the New Testament which implies the future con- 
tinuance of direct or immediate revelation to 
Christ’s followers, and that the whole subse- 
quent experience of the church (including 
that afforded by G. F. and his brethren) goes 
to show that nothing of the kind has been 
known since the days of the apostles.” 

Ki. Ash denies that the revelation made in the 
Scriptures as to the dealings of the Almighty 
with men, applies to any but those who have 
a knowledge of the Scriptures ; also that the 
doctrine of Perfection as held by Friends is 
true. Strangely inconsistent as it is, yet he 
avows belief in ‘‘the work of God’s Spirit in 
the heart of man,” begetting “repentance 
towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” “sanctifying our fallen nature,” open- 
ing the mind “to understand the truth as it 
is revealed in the Scriptures,” and: ‘enabling 
to worship Him in spirit and in truth ;”’ but 
as he declares there is nothing in Scripture 
“which implies that men are to look to any- 
thing in themselves for illumination and salva. 
tion,” he leaves his readers in the dark as to 
how they are to experience it. 

One of the evils which, he says, has resulted 
from George Fox holding the doctrine “ that 
the immediate revelation of God’s truth still 
forms a part of the divine economy” is, pre- 
venting his reading and using the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the only present source of that truth 


Alluding to the doctrine taught by G. F. of|to the church :” this he also applies to his fol- 


the inshining of the Light of Christ in the 
heart, or Grace of God that bringeth salvation, 
is the following: : 

“J shall-here confine myself to the simple 
expression of my conviction, arrived at long 
ago, and confirmed by subsequent examina- 
tion, that neither in those passages of Scrip- 


lowers. There were no more diligent and 
reverent readers of the Scriptures than Geo. 
Fox and his co laborers, and if they did not 
believe them to be the only source of “ God’s 
truth,” it was because they had practical 
knowledge of another source of that truth, in 
themselves, even the Grace of God, which 


ture to which G. F. evidently refers, nor in}taught them, and which E. Ash, if we may 
any other, is the above doctrine taught ;—|judge from his own showing, knew nothing 
that nothing is any where said in Scripture which | about. 


implies that men are to look to any thing in them- 


We wish not to weary our readers with 


selves for «llumination and salvation ;—that|prolonged extracts from this tirade against 
there is no warrant in Scripture for any such the founders of our Society and their dis- 


expression as ‘the light of Christ ;—that the|tinguishing doctrine. 


Almost every page is 


word light is never used with relation to our|stained with charges which betray bitter hos- 
Lord except in a strictly personal sense, denoting | tility to the original doctrines of the Society, 
him as ‘the Light of the world,’ or ‘of men ;—] within which he had returned, apparently for 
that these expressions refer to his office as the|the purpose of undermining its faith and 
great teacher of God’s truth (see Heb. i, 2) ;|standing, and also an overweening self-esteem. 
—that it was plainly to him personally, and} We will close the quotations with the follow- 
not to any thing in themselves, derived from|ing. 

him, that John the Baptist bore witness, ‘that| After expressing his opinion that great 
all men through him might believe’ (John i./hurt has resulted to the Society by “taking 
7) ;—that it was to him, and not to any thing|it too much for granted that the ideas of our 
in their hearts, that both our Lord himself|forefathers respecting christian truth and 


d his apostles taught men to look for illu-| practice were all necessarily sound and true,” 


mination and salvation:—that there is no 
warrant whatever in Scripture for saying that 
a measure of the Spirit of God is in wicked 
men ; and that the Holy Spirit is never desig- 
jated in Scripture by the terms light and 
qrace. 


course no alternative but to regard G. F. as 
ving been altogether mistaken in suppos- 
g@ that the Spirit of God had immediately 
revealed the above doctrine to him, that he 
had afterwards found it in the Scriptures, and 
at God had commissioned him to teach and 
promulgate it.” 

_ Referring to Geo. Fox’s belief that the pro- 
ses of Christ to his apostles, as to revelations 


“Entertaining this ‘conviction, I have of|men. 


he observes : 

“ What I have just said naturally brings up 
a subject which occupies a somewhat promi- 
nent place in the preceding pages—G. F.’s 
peculiar doctrine of a saving light of Christ, 
or measure of the Holy Spirit, imparted to all 
What his own ideas about this doctrine 
were, we havealready seen. What his breth- 
ren in that day thought about it is plainly 
shown by W. Penn’s language in his Preface 
to G. F.’s Journal, where he says, ‘ For they 
f e. people at large] were directed to the 

ight of Jesus Christ within them, as the 
seed and leaven of the kingdom of God ; near 
all, because in all, and God’s talent to all ;— 
a faithful and true witness and just monitor 


by the Holy Spirit, apply to all true believers,/in every bosom ;—the gift and grace of God 
ie says: “ Here again | shall content myself|to life and salvation, that appears to all, 
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though few regard it ;’ (p. x.) and again, ‘— 
their [the first Friends’] fundamental princi- 
ple, which is as the corner stone of their fab- 
ric ; and to speak eminently and properly, 
their characteristic, or main distinguishing 
point or principle, viz, the Light of Christ 
within, as God’s gift for man’s salvation.’ 
(xiii. xiv.) This doctrine elaborately stated, 
expounded, and vindicated, by Robert Bar- 
clay in his ‘ Apology,’ retained its authority 
among us, almost unquestioned, for nearly 
two centuries. But where is it now? Never 
disowned, either directly or indirectly, by the 
collective body, and openly objected to by 
very few of its members, it has nevertheless 
virtually disappeared from among us in this 
country, and I believe from the larger portion 
of our community in America. I do not of 
course mean to imply that there may not be 
many individuals in our Society who still hold 
it, or that it may not be sometimes advocated 
both in public ministry and in print, but only 
that it now finds no place either in the great 
bulk of our ministry, or in the Society’s corporate 
utterances. 

“ Little has been openly said among us about 
this remarkable fact—one which I believe 
scarcely has a parallel in the whole history 
of Christ’s professing church. Friends have 
naturally shrunk from avowing so considerable 
a departure from the faith of their forefathers. 
Yet, so far from its being any thing that we 
have cause to be ashamed of, it appears to me 
to be one in which we should rather glory, as 
showing that there has been and is among us 
so much of reverence for Christ’s truth, that 
when we saw reason to believe that a greatly 
cherished idea of our forefathers really forms 
no part of that truth, we were willing to re- 
linquish it. Entertaining the opinions which 
I have expressed in these pages respecting 
that idea, I must of course rejoice at its vir- 
tual disappearance from among us: and I find 
a further cause of rejoicing in the indication 
which this gives of our being now to a very 
large extent prepared to look at any question 
that may come before us, not in the light of 
antiquity or human authority, but simply in 
that of Christ’s own mind and truth.” 

If this is truae—and the published accounts 
of the proceedings of the First-day School 
Associations, the Conference, and of the Yearly 
Meeting, seem to confirm it—the question may 
well be asked, How can such a body of peo- 
ple fairly and honorably claim the name of 
Friends? Why do they not frankly and 
honestly as a body avow their rejection of 
the doctrines of Friends, and make an associ- 
ation and a nanie for themselves ? 

Edward Ash died not very long after issuing 
the pamphlet under notice, and the Monthly 
Meeting of which he had been a member pre- 
pared a memorial of him. Let it be remem- 
bered, that when that memorial was before 
London Yearly Meeting, several Friends pro- 
tested against that meeting sanctioningit; be- 
cause, as it was well known, he had attacked 
the founders of the Society and their distin- 
guishing doctrines ; ifthe Yearly Meeting ex- 
pressed its approbation of him, it was, under 
the circumstances, endorsing his doctrines, 
and thus bearing testimony against the early 
Friends. But the Yearly Meeting refused to 
allow, even a word of explanation to be re- 
corded ; but accepted the eulogistic memorial, 
and by the following passage in its general 
epistle, declared its unity with Edward Ash ; 
thus giving evidence of the truth of his asser- 
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and extra, 7} a8 cts. Sheep sold at 4 a 5} cts. per Ib. 
gross and hogs $10 a $10.75 per 100 Ib. net for corn fed: 
St. Louwis.—No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.10; No. 3 do. 
98 cts. Old corn, 77 a 78 cts. No. 2 oats, 50 cts. Lard, 
12}. a13 cts. Oincinnati—Old corn, 73 a 75 cts. ; new, 
pee Oats, 53 a 56 cts. Rye, 95 cts. Barley, $1.20 
a $1.40. : : 


The recent earthquakes at Antigua and other towns 
in Guatemala, caused a loss of over 200 lives, and pro- 
perty estimated at $250,000. The government had or- 
dered supplies from Salvador and California. 

The text of the treaty between China and Pern, 
abolishing the coolie trade, has been received at Lima, 
and will be submitted to Congress for ratification. 

The Buenos Ayres insurrection is assuming more 
threatening proportions since General Mitre has as- 
sumed the chief command of the insurgents, his army 
being augmented by desertions from the government 
troops. General Mitre is near Buenos Ayres, with 
10,000 men, and great anxiety prevails. A revolt of 
the government troops in favor of Mitre is apprehend- 
ed. Both sides are anxious to avoid a conflict, and 
negotiations between them for a settlement of differ- 
ences have commenced. The 12th inst. was the date of 
the expiration of Sarmiento’s term as President, and 
Avellaneda was then installed as his successor, It is 
contended by the adherents of General Mitre that the 
election returns which gave Avellaneda a majority 
were false and fraudulent. 

Germany has given friendly and satisfactory assur- 
ances to Denmark in regard to the expulsion of Danes 
from Schleswig. The possibility of a mistake through| Philada. 
the excessive zeal of the local authorities is admitted,|- Pupils who have been regularly entered and who gi 
and a readiness expressed to examine each case and|by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets a 
give full satisfaction where wrong has been done. the depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Rail 

Unrrep STATEs.—The returns of the Department of| road, corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, b: 
Agriculture for this month show that the wheat crop is giving their names to the Ticket-agent there, who 
equal to or greater than last year’s crop in all of the furnished with a list of the pupils for that purpose. h 
States, except Maryland, Virginia, Texas, Kentucky,|such case the passage, including the stage fare from th; 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Connecticut, Dela-| Railroad Station, will be charged at the School, to b 
ware and South Carolina, and in Illinois about equal | paid for with the other incidental charges at the clos 
to last year’s crop. California, Missouri, Ohio and) of the term. Tickets can also be procured of the Trea 
Michigan have largely increased their yield. surer, 304 Arch street. Conveyances will be at th 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered | Street RoaD Sratron on Second and Third-days, th 
283. 2nd and 8rd of the month, to meet the trains that leay 

The salt beds discovered on the Canadian shores of| Philadelphia at 7.50 and 10 4. M., and 2,30 and 4.4 
Lake Huron several years since are now turning out|P. M. ) 
salt of superior quality, and in such quantity that the] 3&3" Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first ar 
western markets are being largely supplied with their| Chestnut streets or at Eighteenth and Market. Ifle 
product because of its superiority over our native salt. | at the latter place, it must be put under the care 

The Pennsylvania State Bureau of Statistics report} H. Alexander & Sons, who will convey it thence | 
that the value of real and personal property in the] Thirty-first and Chestnutat a charge of 10 cents pe 
State in 1872, was $3 475,831,851; banks and building] trunk, to be paid to them. Those who prefer can hay 
associations $433,250,801; railroads, telegraphs and| their baggage sent for to any place in the built-up pa 
canal companies, $393,913,734; corporations of other] of the City, by sending word on the day previo 
kinds #1,519,128,870 ; manufactures $522,073,349 ; coal (through the post-office or otherwise) to H. A exand 
and oil $129,710,855: total $6,473,914,461. & Sons, N. E. corner of 18th and Market Sts. The 

The annual report of the Western Union Telegraph | charge in such case for taking baggage to Thirty-fi 
Company shows the receipts from all sources during] and Chestnut streets, will be 25 cents per trunk. F 
the past year were $8,262,553, and the expenses $6,-| the same charge they will also collect baggage from 
755,733. There were 16,329,256 messages transmitted | other railroad depots, if the checks are left at their off 
during the year, an increase of 1,872,424 over the pre-| corner of 18th and Market Sts. Baggage put und 
vious year. The quadruplex instrument by which two] their care, if properly marked, will not require any 
messages can be sent and two received on the same wire| tention from the owners, either at the West Philad 
is in successful operation. phia depot, or at the Street Road Station, but will 

The increasing importance of Oregon as a grain-pro-| forwarded direct to the School. It may not always 
ducing State, is shown by the amount of her exports|on the same train as the owner, but it will go on t 
from the 8th month, 1873, to the end of the 6th month, | same day, provided the notice to H. Alexander & So 
1874. These consisted of 1,360,326 centals of wheat,| reaches them in time. a ; 
valued at $2,621,815, and 206,752 barrels of flour valued] DuRING THE Sessron, passengers for the School w 
at $1,161,938. be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of t 

The total number of complete patents issued in Eng-| first train from the City, every day except First-da 
land last year was 2906. In the United States 12,864] and small packages for the pupils, if left at Frien 
patents were issued during the same time, Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forware 

During the three months ending 9th mo, 30th last, | every Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, except on the last two Six 
there arrived at the port of New York 47,654 immi-|days in the Twelfth month, and the expense charge: 
grants and 12,798 passengers not immigrants. their bills. : 
sustal ; During the fiscal year ending 6th mo. 30th Jast, 9,-]| _Tenth month 17th, 1874. 

A Berlin dispatch says: It is expected that judgment} 530,873 acres of the public lands were disposed of. 
will be passed upon Count Von Arnim shortly before, This amount is 3,499,734 acres less than in the previous 
November 1. The Count occupies two rooms in the| year. The number of acres surveyed during the same 
hospital where he is confined. He is treated with more| period was 29,492,110. 
general severity and is more closely watched than here-| The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotations 
tofore. His intercourse with his family has been further)on the 19th inst. New York.—American gold 110. 
restricted. The Count’s family have offered increased] U. S. sixes, 1881, registered, 117$; do. coupons, 1183 ; 
bail, to the amount of one million thalers, to obtain his| do. 1868, registered, 117} ; do. coupons, 1173; do. 5 per 
release from custody. cents, 111 a 112. Superfine flour, $4.40 a $4.65 ; State 

A Berlin correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette|extra, $4.80 a $5.15; finer brands, $5.50 a $10.50. 
writes, it is generally believed the higher court, that to] No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.08; No. 3 do., $1.06 ; fed 
which the case will be appealed, will take a more favor-| western, $1.16 a $1.21; amber, $1.24 a $1.25 ; white 
able view of Von Arnim’s offence than the lower court.| Michigan, $1.36 a $1.37. State barley, $1.20. Oats 
The German government is considering a proposition | 58 a 63 cts. White corn, 98 cts. a $1.03 ; yellow, 93 cts. } 
Whee restoration of a Provincial Assembly in Alsace} western mixed, 90} a 92 cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands 
and Lorraine. : and New Orleans middlings cotton, 15} a 16 cts. - 

The Turkish town of Atchiolge, containing 5000| fine flour, $3.50 a $4; oxunal and re a Shoe 
Peaple.and situated on the Gulf of Burghos, in the|$8.75. White wheat, $1.80 a $1.35; amber, $1.23 a 

lack Sea, has been totally destroyed by fire. $1.25; red, $1.18 a $1.20. Rye, $1.03. Yellow and 

The Italian Consul at Bucharest has refused to open| mixed corn, 88 a 90 cts. Oats, 59 a 62 cts. Smoked 
negotiations for a commercial treaty while the Jews in| hams, 14 a 15 cts. Lard, 14 a 14} cts. About 4800 
Roumania are deprived of their civil rights. The] beef cattle sold at prices ranging from 4 to 8 cts. per 
American Consul has taken the same stand. lb. gross, common, 4 a 5 cts.; fair to good, 5} a7 cts., 


tion in the paragraphs last quoted. After 
referring to the variety of character and ex- 
perience of those for whom memorials had 
been read, it says, “ We have been reminded 
that though the course of their lives might 
differ, their faith was one ; and that while the 
laborers have their distinct places in the har- 
vest ficld, all serve under one Lord.” So far 
as those commemorated, or the memorialists, 
were or are one in faith with BE. Ash, they 
were or are not Friends, as he makes plainly 
to appear. 


NOTICE. 

The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at No. 109 North Tenth street, on Fourkdid 
evening, the 28th inst., at 73 o’clock. : 

A. M. Kimper, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, Tenth mo. 13th, 1874. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session commences on Second day, th 
2nd of Eleventh month. As the School is not full 
either in the Boys’ or Girls’ Department, parents anc 
others intending to send pupils will please make earl 
application to Bensamin W. Passmore, Sup’t, (Ad 
dress Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or t 
CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 Arch Street 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—The unconditional cession of the Fiji 
islands to Great Britain was consummated on the 30th 
ult., and the Governor of New South Wales has taken 
possession and officially hoisted the British flag on Fiji 
soil. 

The steamers engaged in laying the direct cable have 
coaled and wait only for repairs to the Faraday’s rud- 
der, which will soon be completed. 

The British ship Kingsbridge, from London for 
Sydney, came in collision in the British Channel with 
the ship Candia, and was sunk. Eleven of the crew of 
the Kingsbridge were drowned. 

A public meeting has been held in Birmingham at 
which resolutions were adopted protesting against the 
illegal use of public moneys to defray the expense of 
illuminating the city on the occasion of the anticipated 
visit of the Prince of Wales. 

London, 10th mo. 19th.—U. 8S. 5 per cents, 104. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 7jd. Breadstuffs quiet. 

The French Minister of Foreign Affairs has commu- 
nicated documents to the Spanish ambassador, which 
exonerates France from accusations made in the note 
recently sent to the French government by Spain, and 
show that the note should not be addressed to the other 
Powers. It is stated that the Spanish ambassador ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the explanation. 

The French government has issued fresh orders pro- 
hibiting the residence of Spaniards in eight communes 
bordering on Spain. The Prefect of the Department of 
the Lower Pyrenees whose conduct is one of the subjects 
of Spanish complaint, will shortly be removed. 

The French war steamer, Orenoque, left Civita Vec- 
chia on the 13th inst. 

At the election held on the 18th to fill four vacancies 
in the National Assembly, three Republicans were 
chosen, and in one Department neither party had a 
majority. 

The German government has paid £1,880,000 as com- 
pensation for injuries sustained during the war by in- 
habitants of Lower Alsace, besides £270,000 for pro- 
visions, horses and other requisitions. In Upper Alsace 
the compensation awarded amounted to £92,000 and 
£96,000. The government have also contributed about 
£12,000 for the relief of persons who were indirectly 
reduced to indigence by the war. 

Spanish advices continue unfavorable to the Carlists. 
Several towns held by them have hoisted the white 
flag and advised the troops to lay down their arms. 
The Carlist provincial authorities in Durango have 
given notice that those wishing to lay down their arms 
may do so. A Bayonne dispatch says that 400 Carlists 
were recently captured by the Republican troops, near 
Albacete, and that in an engagement at Umposta, the 
Carlists sustained a heavy loss in killed and wounded, 


Diep, suddenly at Harrisburg, on the 13th of § 
month, 1874, Josrsu W. Henrie, son of Han 
Henrie, aged 21 years 9 months and 7 days, a mem 
of Muncy Monthly Meeting and Gleenwood Particy 
Meeting. “In the midst of life we are in death.” 

, on Third-day, Ninth month 8th, Layis 

NEWLIN, eldest son of Nicholas and Mary A. New 
aged about 21 years, a member of West Chester 
ticular and Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
, on the morning of the 7th of Tenth mo. 1% 
at her residence in this city, ANNA M. Lowry, 2 
nearly 59 years, a member of Philadelphia Mon 
Meeting. 

_—, at his residence in this city, Tenth mo. 1 
1874, Wit11AM H. Burr, aged 72 years, an estee 
member of the Monthly Meeting for the Western 
trict. He diligently attended all our religious m 
ings, and was firmly attached to the doctrines and 
timonies of our ancient Friends. His last illnes 
bore with patience and resignation to the’ Di 
leaving his friends the consoling belief, that his 
was peace. eye 


